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politically and strategically, such a solution would put a
tax upon the strength of Germany's alliance with Austria
which could not be borne in the long run.1

There were put forward two possible German solutions
of the problem. The first, a counterpart of the " Austrian
Solution ", and emanating from the ingenious brain of
Erzberger, envisaged the incorporation of both Russian and
Austrian Poland within the German Empire, Austria being
compensated by the incorporation of Rumania. This was
rejected out of hand by Vienna, wise enough not to throw
away the substance for the shadow.

The second " German Solution " was one dear to the
heart of the General Staff. It provided, by widening the
narrow neck between Danzig and Thorn, a "protective
belt" for East Prussia against an attack such as that made
by the Grand Duke Nicholas in 1914, and another " belt "
east of the Vistula to protect the Upper Silesian coal-fields.2
With the remainder of the dismembered Congress Poland
the General Staff were not concerned; it could either
become independent, providing that it established favour-
able economic relations with Germany, or it could be given
to Austria.

This proposal was opposed by both the Austrian and
German Governments. The first objected because " Poland,
crippled beyond recognition by the frontier readjustment,
even though united with Galicia, would have been so un-
satisfactory a factor that there would never have been
any prospect of harmonious dealings with her " ;a and, the
second, because they were unwilling to see large numbers
of Poles added to the Empire. To this objection the General
Staff replied that " an increase of Polish population in the
defensive belt, which would follow, was undesirable, but

1  Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, Out of My Life (London, 1920),
p. 232 et seq.; Ludendorff, ii. 531 et seq.
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